








Are You Living in a Barn? 


Do you remember last week’s story? 
It was all about Vaino Kilpinen, the man 
who lived in a barn for thirty-eight years 
because he had deserted from the Finnish 
Army and didn’t realize that after a few 
years his crime was forgiven and no one 
would punish him. 

I said I would try to show you this week 
that you may be living in a barn too. 

What happened to Jack will explain 
what I mean. 

Jack did something bad. I don’t know 
what it was, but it was very bad, and he 
was ashamed. He knew all the texts in the 
Bible that tell about how severely God 
punishes sinners, and he was afraid. 

He begged the Lord to forgive him, but 
he didn’t believe He would. He went 
around every day as if he was being hunted. 
He didn’t think it was right for him to 
laugh or be happy. He didn’t dare even to 
smile. God might think he wasn’t really 
sorry if he did. 

But, oh dear, again and again he pleaded 
with the Lord to forgive him. 
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Then, so the story goes, Jesus came back 
to the earth and took the redeemed to 
heaven. Jack was taken too. 

One day, as Jack was walking along the 
streets of the New Jerusalem, Jesus came 
up and walked beside him. 

“Do you like heaven, Jack?” Jesus asked. 

“I love it,” Jack said. “But, Jesus, how 
did You ever let me come after that terrible 


sin I committed?” * 
“What sin are you talking about?” Jesus 


asked kindly. “I don’t remember anything 
bad that you did.” 

“Oh, Jesus, it was terrible,” Jack said. 

Then a little hint of a smile began to 
play around the corners of Jesus’ mouth. 

“Tell me something, Jack,” Jesus said. 
“After you did this terrible thing you are 
talking about, were you sorry? Did you 
ask Me to forgive you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Jack said. “I was ever so sorry. 
I asked You over and over again to for- 
give me, but I didn’t see how You could.” 

“Oh, well,” Jesus said, and the smile 
covered all His face. “That explains why 
I couldn’t think what sin you were talking 
about. You see, when you asked Me to for- 
give you, I forgave you right away. Then 
I forgot about it and never thought of the 
sin again. You’ve been forgiven ever since 
the first time you asked. Come now,” and 
Jesus put an arm around the boy. “Don’t 
worry about it any more. Let’s both run 
over to the river and swim for a while.” 

Are you like Jack? Have you sinned, and 
asked for forgiveness, but are you still 
going around with the weight of that sin 
dragging you down? Does the memory of 
it make you miserable and unhappy? If so, 
you’re still in the barn! Get out! You've 
been forgiven! You’re free! Let the guilty 
feeling go away. Worry about your sin no 
more. Jesus died so He could forgive you, 
and He wants you to feel forgiven. 

What He said in 1 John 1:9 He means, 
and He wants you to believe it. “If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins.” 

Wonderful Jesus! Wonderful forgive- 
ness! Enjoy that forgiveness as He wants 
you to! 


Your friend, 


a Waxerel? 























Was Paula 


Guilty the Second Time? 


By DULCIE OATES 


T WAS Paula,” John whispered to Dora. 
“Paula did it,’ Dora told Tim. 

“Of course it was Paula.” Tim passed the 
information to Jack, and so, during the sixty 
minutes of the dinner hour, the whisper 
spread across the playground, until it 
seemed even the trees sighed it and the 
grasses rustled it: “Paula took the money. 
Paula took it.” 

That afternoon when Paula _ turned 
around to borrow Keith’s ruler he hissed, 
“Don’t touch my ruler, you thief!” 
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| lifted the lid of the 
stove to see if it needed 
more fuel—and saw a $5 
bill beginning to burn. 











Whereupon Paula burst into tears, the 
teacher turned around from the blackboard 
—and an awkward situation arose. Paula 
would not say what was wrong, no one else 
knew except Keith, and he kept on work- 
ing. 

It was only the second time in the history 
of the church school that money had turned 
up missing. Money could be left on desks or 
in desks or in lunch boxes or in purses and 
no one dreamed of taking it until, six 
To page 18 





All about the day when Mary ate the beans from 


The Beanbag in the Attic 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


MA® pulled her shabby old coat around 
her and tried to brace her aching body 
against the chill of the winter day. She had 
three miles to walk to school through the 
snow, and the wind was blowing hard. 

You may ask why did she walk instead of 
riding the school bus? Simply because there 
wasn't any bus for her to ride, for Mary lived 
in North Dakota before the days of such 
conveniences. 

If it had been an ordinary day, Frank and 
Myra and Jimmy and Jenny and Celia 
would have been trudging in that below- 
zero weather with Mary, but this was not 
an ordinary day. Mary’s mother and her 
brothers and sisters were ill with the flu and 
had to stay in bed. 

There was something else about the day 
that wasn’t ordinary for most children, 
though Mary had experienced it many 
times. She was going to school hungry. Very 
hungry. Her mother had been widowed the 
previous year, and although she worked 
hard and often far into the night, there were 
times when the children went hungry, espe- 
cially in the deep of winter. 

You can imagine how Mary felt that day 
on her way to school. It is cruel to be out in 
such cold, even when you're bundled up 
with good clothes and feel warm and com- 
fortable inside. Mary was neither warmly 
clothed nor comfortably fed. But she 
trudged on to school anyway, and arrived 
on time. 

When arithmetic class began, Miss Hath- 
away said, “Mary, I'd like you to come to the 
blackboard and work the first problem.” 

Mary felt honored, but she was so hungry 
and weak that before she was halfway 


through the problem she fainted and fell to 
the floor. 

Later on when Mary felt better, Miss 
Hathaway talked to the children about the 
reason why Mary had fainted. She said it 
was because of the flu and that Mary must 
have it, and it had made her weak. It was 
natural for Miss Hathaway to say this, see- 
ing that all Mary’s family were ill and most 
of the families for miles around had the flu 
too. 

However, Mary did not believe Miss 
Hathaway’s reason was correct. But she did 
not argue. She didn’t want anyone to know 
how terribly hungry she was. It wasn’t just 
that she hadn’t had breakfast. For three days 
all she had to eat was one meal a day and 
even those hadn’t amounted to much. 

She could have gone to several neighbors 
for help, but she didn’t want to let them 
know how poor her family was. She thought 
her mother would be despised for not pro- 
viding better for the children. She had no 
way of knowing that everybody admired her 
mother immensely. Mary knew that her 
mother wasn’t lazy. She knew she did her 
very best for her family. She didn’t realize 
that the neighbors had been watching how 
hard she worked and had come to the same 
conclusion. 

The teacher said Mary should go home 
right away, and she asked one of the older 
gitls who lived a half mile from Mary's 
place to go with her and see that she got 
home all right. She did not want Mary to 
go alone for fear she might faint on the way 
and freeze in the snow. She told the older 
girl that she need not come back to school 
again that day. 
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When Mary reached home Frank was 
sitting dejectedly by the fire. She had crept 
in quietly so as not to disturb her mother 
and caught him by surprise. Frank turned 
and watched her shake the snow off her coat 
and boots. “What’s up with you, Sis?” he 
asked wearily. “Flu, too?” 

“No,” she said. “Miss Hathaway thought 
I had flu. I fainted at the blackboard. But it 
was really on account of my being so hun- 
gry. 
She pulled the old chintz-covered rocker 
up to the fire and sat rubbing her aching 
hands. Then, without any warning, she burst 
into tears. “Why do we have to be so hun- 
gry?” she sobbed. “Everybody else has plenty 
to keep them full and warm. It isn’t fair! 
It isn’t fair!” , 

Frank put out his hand and touched his 
sister's arm. “Things will get better soon,” 
he tried to comfort her. “They can’t always 
be bad. We'll grow up big enough to work 
and we'll all bring money home for mother. 
We'll take care of her and she'll never have 
to work again, and we won't be hungry 
again either, you'll see.” 

“That's all right!” Mary sobbed. “But 
that’s not now. It needs to be now, because 
if 1 don’t get something to eat soon I'll die. 
I know I will!” 

After a few minutes she stopped sobbing. 
Frank said, “Why don’t you go down ‘to 
Farmer Kurtz and tell him we're all sick and 
hungry? I’m sure he’d be glad to help us. 
He always gives mother lots of extra stuff 
when she buys eggs and milk from him. 
He'd give us what we need if we'd ask.” 

“That would be begging,” Mary scolded. 
“I could never do it. Folks wouldn’t think 
well of mother if I did. Tell you what, 
Frank,” she said, and her voice sounded 
brighter. “We never thought of it before, 
but doesn’t the minister at church pray for 
the poor and the hungry and the needy? If 
God hears the minister, why wouldn't He 
hear us? I’m going to try it anyway.” 

Frank watched her kneel by the rocker 
and he saw her lips moving in prayer. When 
she sat down in the rocker again, she said, 
“Now let’s you and me think and think and 
see what we can do to help God answer the 
prayer.” 

To page 19 
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Frank held the stool so it wouldn’t wobble while 


Mary tried to get into the attic. She had to find 
that beanbag, or she knew she'd starve to death. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—I 


True stories about real animals by a 


great animal-story writer. 





LOBO 
Wolf King of Currumpaw 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


"apse nrade is a vast cattle range in 
northern New Mexico. It is a land of 
rich pastures and teeming flocks and herds, 
a land of rolling mesas and precious run- 
ning waters that at length unite in the Cur- 
rumpaw River, from which the whole re- 
gion is named. And the king whose des- 
potic power was felt over its entire extent 
was an old gray wolf. 

Old Lobo, or the king, as the Mexicans 
called him, was the gigantic leader of a re- 
markable pack of gray wolves, that had 
ravaged the Currumpaw Valley for a num- 
ber of years. All the shepherds and ranch- 
men knew him well, and, wherever he ap- 
peared with his trusty band, terror reigned 
supreme among the cattle, and wrath and 
despair among their owners. Old Lobo was a 
giant among wolves, and was cunning and 
strong in proportion to his size. His voice 
at night was well-known and easily distin- 
guished from that of any of his fellows. An 
ordinary wolf might howl half the night 
about the herdsman’s ‘bivouac without at- 
tracting more than a passing notice, but 
when the deep roar of the old king came 
booming down the cafion, the watcher be- 
stirred himself and prepared to learn in the 
morning that fresh and serious inroads had 
been made among the herds. 

Old Lobo’s band was but a small one. 
This I never quite understood, for usually, 
when a wolf rises to the position and power 
that he had, he attracts a numerous follow- 
ing. It may be that he had as many as he de- 
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sired, or perhaps his ferocious temper pre- 
vented the increase of his pack. Certain is it 
that Lobo had only five followers during the 
latter part of his reign. Each of these, how- 
ever, was a wolf of renown, most of them 
were above the ordinary size, one in par- 
ticular, the second in comand, was a vefi- 
table giant, but even he was far below the 
leader in size and prowess. Several of the 
band, besides the two leaders, were espe- 
cially noted. One of these was a beautiful 
white wolf, that the Mexicans called Blanca; 
this was supposed to be a female, possibly 
Lobo’s mate. Another was a yellow wolf of 
remarkable swiftness, which, according to 
current stories had, on several occasions, 
captured an antelope for the pack. 

It will be seen, then, that these wolves 
were thoroughly well-known to the cowboys 
and shepherds. They were frequently seen 
and oftener heard, and their lives were inti- 
mately associated with those of the cattle- 
men, who would so gladly have destroyed 
them. There was not a stockman on the 
Currumpaw who would not readily have 
given the value of many steers for the scalp 
of any one of Lobo’s band, but they seemed 
to possess charmed lives, and defied all man- 
ner of devices to kill them. They scorned 
all hunters, derided all poisons, and con- 
tinued, for at least five years, to exact their 
tribute from the Currumpaw ranchers to the 
extent, many said, of a cow each day. Ac- 
cording to this estimate, therefore, the band 
had killed more than two thousand of the 

















finest stock, for, as was only too well- 
known, they selected the best in every in- 
stance. 

The old idea that a wolf was constantly 
in a starving state, and therefore ready to 
eat anything, was as far as possible from 
the truth in this case, for these freebooters 
were always sleek and well-conditioned, and 
were in fact most fastidious about what 
they ate. Any animal that had died from 
natural causes, or that was diseased or 
tainted, they would not touch, and they 
even rejected anything that had been killed 
by the stockmen. Their choice and daily 
food was the tenderer part of a freshly 
killed yearling heifer. An old bull or cow 
they disdained, and though they occasion- 
ally took a young calf or colt, it was quite 
clear that veal or horseflesh was not their 
favorite diet. It was also known that they 
were not fond of mutton, although they 
often amused themselves by killing sheep. 
One night in November, 1893, Blanca and 
the yellow wolf killed two hundred and 
fifty sheep, apparently for the fun of it, and 
did not eat an ounce of their flesh. 

These are examples of many stories 
which I might repeat, to show the ravages 
of this destructive band. Many new devices 
for their extinction were tried each year, 
but still they lived and throve in spite of all 
the efforts of their foes. A great price was 
set on Lobo’s head, and in consequence 
poison in a score of subtle forms was put 
out for him, but he never failed to detect 
and avoid it. One thing only he feared—that 


was firearms, and knowing full well that all 
men in this region carried them, he never 
was known to attack or face a human being. 
Indeed, the set policy of his band was to 
take refuge in flight whenever, in the day- 
time, a man was descried, no matter at what 
distance. Lobo’s habit of permitting the 
pack to eat only that which they themselves 
had killed, was in numerous cases their sal- 
vation, and the keenness of his scent to de- 
tect the taint of human hands or the poison 
itself, completed their immunity. 

On one occasion, one of the cowboys 
heard the too-familiar rallying-cry of Old 
Lobo, and stealthily approaching, he found 
the Currumpaw pack in a hollow, where 
they had “rounded up” a small herd of cat- 
tle. Lobo sat apart on a knoll, while Blanca 
with the rest was endeavoring to “cut out” 
a young cow, which they had selected; but 
the cattle were standing in a compact mass 
with their heads outward, and presented to 
the foe a line of horns, unbroken save when 
some cow, frightened by a fresh onset of the 
wolves, tried to retreat into the middle of 
the herd. It was only by taking advantage 
of these breaks that the wolves had suc- 
ceeded at all in wounding the selected cow, 
but she was far from being disabled, and it 
seemed that Lobo at length lost patience 
with his followers, for he left his position 
on the hill, and, uttering a deep roar, dashed 
toward the herd. The terrified rank broke 
at his charge, and he sprang in among them. 
Then the cattle scattered like the pieces of a 
bursting bomb. Away went the chosen vic- 


Lobo sniffed till he found the traps, then uncovered 
each one and walked off, leaving the traps exposed. 
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tim, but ere she had gone twenty-five yards 
Lobo was upon her. Seizing her by: the neck 
he suddenly held back with all his force and 
so threw her heavily to the ground. The 
shock must have been tremendous, for the 
heifer was thrown heels over head. Lobo 
also turned a somersault, but immediately 
recovered himself, and his followers falling 
on the poor cow, killed her in a few sec- 
onds. Lobo took no part in the killing— 
after having thrown the victim, he seemed 
to say, “Now, why could not some of you 
have done that at once without wasting so 
much time?” 

The man now rode up shouting, the 
wolves as usual retired, and he, having a bot- 
tle of strychnine, quickly poisoned the car- 
cass in three places, then went away, know- 
ing the wolves would return to feed, as 
they had killed the animal themselves. But 
next morning, on going to look for his ex- 
pected victims, he found that, although the 
wolves had eaten the heifer, they had care- 
fully cut out and thrown aside all those 
parts that had been poisoned. 

The dread of this great wolf spread yearly 
among the ranchmen, and each year a 
larger price was set on his head, until at last 
it reached $1,000, an unparalleled wolf- 
bounty, surely; many a good man has been 
hunted down for less. Tempted by the 
promised reward, a Texan ranger named 
Tannerey came one day galloping up the 
cafion of the Currumpaw. He had a superb 
outfit for wolf-hunting—the best of guns 
and horses, and a pack of enormous wolf- 
hounds. Far out on the plains of the Pan- 
handle, he and his dogs had killed many a 
wolf, and now he never doubted that, 
within a few days, Old Lobo’s scalp would 
dangle at his saddle-bow. 

Away they went bravely on their hunt in 
the gray dawn of a summer morning, and 
soon the great dogs gave joyous tongue to 
say that they were already on the track of 
their quarry. Within two miles, the grizzly 
band of Currumpaw leaped into view, and 
the chase grew fast and furious. The part of 
the wolf-hounds was merely to hold the 
wolves at bay till the hunter could ride up 
and shoot them, and this usually was easy 
on the open plains of Texas; but here a new 
feature of the country came into play, and 
showed how well Lobo had chosen his 
range; for the rocky cafions of the Cur- 
rumpaw and its tributaries intersect the 
prairies in every direction. The old wolf at 
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once made for the nearest of these and by 
crossing it got rid of the horsemen. His 
band then scattered and thereby scattered 
the dogs, and when the wolves reunited at a 
distant point, of course all of the dogs did 
not turn up, and the wolves no longer out- 
numbered, turned on their pursuers and 
killed or desperately wounded them ll. 
That night when Tannerey mustered his 
dogs, only six of them returned, and of 
these, two were terribly lacerated. This 
hunter made two other attempts to capture 
the royal scalp, but neither of them was 
more successful than the first, and on the 
last occasion his best horse met its death by 
a fall; so he gave up the chase in disgust 
and went back to Texas, leaving Lobo more 
than ever the despot of the region. 

Next year, two other hunters appeared, 
determined to win the promised bounty. 
Each believed he could destroy this noted 
wolf, the first by means of a newly devised 
poison, which was to be laid out in an en- 
tirely new manner; the other, a French 
Canadian, by poison assisted with certain 
spells and charms, for he firmly believed 
that Lobo was a veritable “loup-garou” [a 
man turned into a wolf}, and could not be 
killed by ordinary means. But cunningly 
compounded poisons, charms, and incanta- 
tions were all of no avail against this grizzly 
devastator. He made his weekly rounds and 
daily banquets as aforetime, and before 
many weeks had passed, Calone and Laloche 
gave up in despair and went elsewhere to 
hunt. 

In the spring of 1893, after his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to capture Lobo, Joe Calone 
had a humiliating experience, which seems 
to show that the big wolf simply scorned his 
enemies, and had absolute confidence in 
himself. Calone’s farm was on a small tribu- 
tary of the Currumpaw, in a picturesque 
cafion, and among the rocks of this very 
cafion, within a thousand yards of the house, 
Old Lobo and his mate selected their den 
and raised their family that season. There 
they lived all summer, and killed Joe’s cat- 
tle, sheep, and dogs, but laughed at all his 
poisons and traps, and rested securely 
among the recesses of the cavernous cliffs, 
while Joe vainly racked his brain for some 
method of smoking them out, or of reaching 
them with dynamite. But they escaped en- 
tirely unscathed, and continued their rav- 
ages as before. “There’s where he lived all 
last summer,” said Joe, pointing to the face 




















of the cliff, “and I couldn’t do a thing with 
him. I was like a fool to him.” 

This history, gathered so far from the 
cowboys, I found hard to believe until in 
the fall of 1893, I made the acquaintance of 
the wily marauder, and at length came to 
know him more thoroughly than anyone 
else. Some years before, 1 had been a wolf- 
hunter, but my occupations since then had 
been of another sort, chaining me to stool 
and desk. I was much in need of a change, 
and when a friend, who was also a ranch- 
owner on the Currumpaw, asked me to 
come to New Mexico and try if I could do 
anything with this predatory pack, I ac- 
cepted the invitation and, eager to make the 
acquaintance of its king, was as soon as pos- 
sible among the mesas of that region. I 
spent some time riding about to learn the 
country, and at intervals, my guide would 
point to the skeleton of a cow to which the 
hide still adhered, and remark, “That’s some 
of his work.” 

It became quite clear to me that, in this 
rough country, it was useless to think of 
pursuing Lobo with hounds and horses, so 
that poison or traps were the only available 
expedients. At present we had no traps 
large enough, so I set to work with poison. 

I need not enter into the details of a hun- 
dred devices that I employed to circumvent 
this “loup-garou”; there was no combina- 
tion of strychnine, arsenic, cyanide, or prus- 
sic acid, that I did not try; there was no 
manner of flesh that I did not use as bait; 
but morning after morning, as I rode forth 
to learn the result, I found that all my ef- 
forts had been useless. The old king was too 
cunning for me. A single instance will 
show his wonderful sagacity. Acting on the 
hint of an old trapper, I melted some cheese 
together with the kidney fat of a freshly 
killed heifer, stewing it in a china dish, and 
cutting it with a bone knife to avoid the 
taint of metal. When the mixture was cool, 
I cut it into lumps, and making a hole in 
one side of each lump, I inserted a large 
dose of strychnine and cyanide, contained 
in a capsule that was impermeable by any 
odor; finally I sealed the holes up with 
pieces of the cheese itself. During the 
whole process, I wore a pair of gloves and 
even avoided breathing on the baits. When 
all was ready, I put them in a rawhide bag 
rubbed all over with blood, and rode forth 
dragging the liver and kidneys of the beef 
at the end of a rope. With this I made a 





ten-mile circuit, dropping a bait at each 
quarter of a mile, and taking the utmost 
care, always, not to touch any with my 
hands. 

Lobo, generally, came into this part of 
the range in the early part of each week, 
and passed the latter part, it was supposed, 
around the base of Sierra Grande. This 
was Monday, and that same evening, as we 
were about to retire, I heard the deep bass 
howl of his majesty. On hearing it one of 
the boys briefly remarked, “There he is; 
we'll see.” 

The next morning I went forth, eager to 
know the result. I soon came on the fresh 
trail of the robbers, with Lobo in the lead— 
his track was always easily distinguished. 
An ordinary wolf's forefoot is 42 inches 
long, that of a large wolf 434 inches, but 
Lobo’s, as measured a number of times, was 
514 inches from claw to heel; I afterward 
found that his other proportions were com- 
mensurate, for he stood three feet high at 
the shoulder, and weighed 150 pounds. His 
trail, therefore, though obscured by those of 
his followers, was never difficult to trace. 
The pack had soon found the track of my 
drag, and as usual followed it. I could see 
that Lobo had come to the first bait, sniffed 
about it, and had finally picked it up. 

Then I could not conceal my delight. 
“I've got him at last,” I exclaimed; “I shall 
find him stark dead within a mile,’ and I 
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Lobo and his mate, Blanca. 
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galloped on with eager eyes fixed on the 
great broad track in the dust. It led me to 
the second bait and that also was gone. How 
I exulted—I surely have him now and per- 
haps several of his band. But there was the 
broad paw-mark still on the drag; and 
though I stood in the stirrup and scanned 
the plain I saw nothing that looked like a 
dead wolf. Again I followed—to find now 
that the third bait was gone—and the king- 
wolf’s track led on to the fourth, there to 
learn that Lobo had not really taken a bait 
at all, but had merely carried them in his 
mouth. Then having piled the three on the 
fourth, he scattered filth over them to ex- 
press his utter contempt for my devices. 
After this he left my drag and went about 
his business with the pack he guarded so 
effectively. 

This is only one of many similar experi- 
ences which convinced me that poison 
would never avail to destroy this robber, 
and though I continued to use it while 
awaiting the arrival of the traps, it was only 
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because it was meanwhile a sure means of 
killing many prairie wolves and other de- 
structive vermin. 

About this time there came under my 
observation an incident that will illustrate 
Lobo’s diabolic cunning. These wolves had 
at least one pursuit which was merely an 
amusement. It was stampeding and killing 
sheep, though they rarely ate them. The 
sheep are usually kept in flocks of from 
one thousand to three thousand under one 
or more shepherds. At night they are gath- 
ered in the most sheltered place available, 
and a herdsman sleeps on each side of the 
flock to give additional protection. Sheep 
are such senseless creatures that they are 
liable to be stampeded by the veriest trifle, 
but they have deeply ingrained in their na- 
ture one, and perhaps only one, strong 
weakness, namely, to follow their leader. 
And this the shepherds turn to good ac- 
count by putting half a dozen goats in the 
flock of sheep. The sheep recognize the su- 

To page 14 





























MONEY 


Above the Window 


By SHARON BOUCHER 


VERETT had never had a room of his 

own. He had three brothers older than 
himself and three younger, and two sisters. 
A family with nine children needs lots of 
sleeping space. Sometimes two or three 
beds were crowded into one room in Ever- 
ett’s house. 

Then one day Everett’s mother said to 
him, “You're going to have a room of your 
own soon!” 

She had just completed arrangements to 
buy a large house. It was across town from 


Everett in this story is the same as the boy whose leg 
was healed by prayer after a nail went in his knee. See 
JUNIOR GUIDB, January 27, 1960. 
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where the family were living, and it was a 
much better house than they had. Mother 
operated a bakery business, and it was doing 
well. That’s why she could afford to give 
her family this new home. 

Her husband had died a few years before 
and sometimes it had been a struggle to 
keep the children fed and clothed. But with 
the bakery doing so well, the future looked 
brighter. 

The three older brothers had married and 
gone away from home, so Everett knew it 
would take the rest of the family a while to 
get used to all the extra space in the new 
house. But a room of his own sounded good. 

“If you will clean the northeast bedroom, 
it will be yours,” his mother told him. 

Everett took a bucket, soap, and scrub 
rags up the stairs in the new house. On 
reaching the room he saw that a lot of “el- 
bow grease” would be needed also. The 
people who had lived there before had left 
a lot of dirt behind. 

While Everett was scrubbing the wood- 
work and washing the windows, he thought 
of how much he was going to enjoy this 
room all by himself. He was a quiet lad and 
liked to read and to be alone to think out 
the problems that all growing boys have. 

“There, that’s done,” he told himself at 
last. “It’s all clean and ready to move into.” 

He paused in the doorway and looked 
around. 

“It’s all clean except the top edge of the 
window frames, but no one will ever see 
any dirt up there.” To page 19 
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Everett ran the rag along the top of the window and 
something hard fell off and dropped to the floor. 
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The MISSIONARY 
Felt Like a Fish 


By I. M. HANSON 


ou in the rugged mountains of Basuto- 
land, twenty-five miles as the crow flies 
from Kolo Mission Station, but nearer sixty 
miles by the twisting mountain trail, Pastor 
Nteso was conducting meetings. Rain was 
falling hard, but so many people had come 
to listen that the tent was not large enough 
to hold them all. 

At the Kolo Mission, Missionary S. P. 
Olivier heard about the crowds and he said 
to one of his colporteurs, “Richard, I am 
sure that Pastor Nteso needs help. Let us go 
tomorrow morning and visit him.” 

Richard agreed and began packing so he 
would be ready to leave in the morning. 
However, that very evening just before sun- 
set, dark clouds drew across the sky and the 
missionary and the colporteur decided to 
leave at once, hoping to keep ahead of the 
storm they knew was coming. 

Alas! They had hardly left the mission 
when the rain came down in fury. It seemed 
as if every cloud in the sky had burst at 
once. The road became a river. In the dis- 
tance the travelers could see oxen dashing 
frantically about while hail the size of eggs 
beat down on them, killing ten. The hail 
also dented the mission truck all over. 

Slipping and sliding and skidding, Pastor 
Olivier and Richard finally reached a better 
road. Hail lay on it four inches deep. Night 
had fallen, but the missionaries must 
press on. 

“Listen, Richard!” The truck was ap- 
proaching a river, and the travelers could 
hear the water roaring and guessed the river 
was in flood. They were right. 

“We cannot cross tonight,” Elder Olivier 
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said as he stopped the truck on the river- 
bank. “We must wait here till morning.” On 
the far side other cars and buses were wait- 
ing, so the missionaries did not feel alone. 
About five o'clock in the morning some 
travelers on the far side ventured across, but 
Missionary Olivier and Richard prepared 
themselves some breakfast and did not at- 
tempt to cross until an hour later. 

They made it all right through the wa- 
ter, and Pastor Nteso was thrilled when 
they stopped beside his tent. 

The sky was overcast, but no rain fell 
that day. Many meetings were held. In the 
evening the missionary went to sleep in the 
truck and the following day he helped Pas- 
tor Nteso build his house, for it wasn’t fin- 
ished yet. 

All went well until about one o'clock. 
“Look!” Pastor Olivier said. “Another storm 
is coming. Richard, we must get across the 
river before this storm strikes!” 

Quickly throwing the tools and suitcases 
into the truck, the race began. The truck 
flew over the mountain trail. There was the 
river! Only two feet deep! Down to the 
edge, into the water went the truck, splash- 
ing, bumping, but still going! Out on the 
other side and up the bank! Made it! But 
none too soon. 

For just a little while after that, a bus full 
of passengers approached the river at the 
same crossing. The water was already 
deeper, but the driver ventured across. In 
the middle the bus stalled. A fifteen-foot 
wall of water smashed into it. Eight pas- 
sengers escaped, but the rest were swept 
away. Bodies were found sixty-five miles 





downstream. That bus had tried to cross 
only minutes after the missionaries’ car 
went over. Exciting business, this mission- 
ary work! 

Pastor Olivier and Richard were not yet 
home. About halfway, the worst storm of all 
broke. 

“Today we are going to be hit by some- 
thing—just what I do not know,” the mis- 
sionary said to Richard. 

They crossed two little rivers, not realizing 
that at those very same crossings the water 
would soon be twelve feet deep. 

It was still early afternoon, but the day 
was so dark the car lights had to be switched 
on. After sliding along some more the mis- 
sionaries came in sight of Kolo Mission. It 
was only one and a half miles away, and 
they thought, “Good, we shall soon be 
home.” But the Likheting River crossed 
their path and it was flooded. Five hours the 
men waited for the water to go down. 
About eight o'clock in the evening an Afri- 
can who lived near the mission, and who 
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owned a tractor, went and towed the truck 
across the river and home. Cold and tired, 
the missionaries took hot baths, slept well, 
and were all ready for new adventures in 
the morning. Little did Pastor Olivier dream 
what the adventures would be that day! 

Pastor Malotle was coming to conduct an 
Investiture service. Everything was hustle 
and bustle at the mission. The sun was shin- 
ing gloriously after the rain, and the Mis- 
sionary Volunteers rehearsed the many 
things that Missionary Volunteers around 
the world are supposed to know. They must 
be ready for any questions they might be 
asked by Pastor Malotle. 

The roads were still slippery, and Mis- 
sionary Olivier did not feel he could trust 
the buses to bring Pastor Malotle the 
twenty-five miles from the train station, so 
again he sallied forth. He reached the sta- 
tion without trouble, picked up Pastor Ma- 
lotle, and started back. For fifteen miles 
all went well. 

However, when the two pastors were 
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The missionaries waded back from their stalled car to help the passengers trapped inside the bus. 
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about ten miles from Kolo they came to a 
large lake known as Tsakholo Dam. There 
was a narrow strip of concrete where the 
road crossed the lake, but the water over 
that concrete was three feet deep and the 
concrete had a hole in the center. Mission- 
ary Olivier had crossed here many times and 
knew what to do. He took off the fan belt, 
made other preparations, and drove into the 
water. All of a sudden—tright in midstream 
—the engine stalled. Pastor Malotle said to 
himself, “Have I come to conduct an In- 
vestiture service, or have I come to drown 
in this lake?” It was a good question! 

Missionary Olivier did not dare to open 
the door or the water would pour in. He 
climbed out through the window and fid- 
dled with the engine. Soon the truck was 
on its way again. But just behind the truck 
were two buses full of Africans. As Pastor 
Olivier reached the bank he pulled to one 
side to allow the buses to pass. Just as he 
did so, he looked in his mirror and saw the 
first bus slide off the concrete into eight 
feet of water and turn over on its side. 

Immediately Pastor Olivier and Pastor 
Malotle waded through the swollen water 
back to the bus. Missionary Olivier climbed 
off the concrete onto the bus and let himself 
down inside. The passengers had begun to 
panic as the water rose to their necks. For- 
tunately, Pastor Olivier is a six-footer. The 
driver and conductor had managed to es- 
cape through the windows of the cab, but 
the fifteen passengers were trapped. 

First, Pastor Olivier calmed them into 
some sort of order, then began pushing the 
children upward through the opening in the 
side of the bus. The driver and conductor 
and Pastor Malotle pulled them by their 
arms to safety. By this time, the passengers 
of the other bus had been organized and 
arrived to help, assisting the half-drowned 
passengers to the bank. Previous to this 
they had done nothing but shout, “Jo-jo-jo! 
{“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear.”}” 

Now among the women of Basutoland it 
is the custom to indicate a person’s wealth 
by the number of skirts she wears. One of 
these passengers had on nine skirts. Mis- 
sionary Olivier pushed her upward, and the 
helpers on the outside dragged her out by 
her hair. How she screamed! But her life 
was saved. By this time all the bags of corn 
meal and other groceries were floating away 
on the water, but with amazing skill the 
owners rescued most of them. 
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About five o’clock that afternoon Pastor 
Olivier, chilled and dripping, reached the 
mission house door. 

“Whatever has happened?” his wife 
shouted. “Have you been swimming with 
your clothes on in the Tsakholo?” 

“No, not exactly,” he replied. “But I do 
feel like a fish.” There would be time later 
to explain. Right now there was the In- 
vestiture service to get ready for. 

The service went well, with all the joy 
and excitement you could hope for, just as 
if nothing unusual had happened. Next day 
Missionary Olivier took Pastor Malotle back 
to the train. Again they plowed through 
flooded streams. There were many delays 
and many detours, and when the ministers 
reached the station they were told that the 
train had gone and the next one wouldn't 
be coming for several hours. 

On his way home Missionary Olivier 
spent the night at the home of a trader, and 
next morning the trader helped him—with 
poles and tractors—to raise that bus back 
up onto the concrete. 

Missionary life is full of adventure. Prove 
it one day for yourselves! 


Lobo 
Wolf King of Currumpaw 


From page 10 


perior intelligence of their bearded cousins, 
and when a night alarm occurs they crowd 
around them, and usually are thus saved 
from a stampede and are easily protected. 
But it was not always so. One night late in 
last November, two Perico shepherds were 
aroused by an onset of wolves. Their flocks 
huddled around the goats, which being nei- 
ther fools nor cowards, stood their ground 
and were bravely defiant; but alas for them, 
no common wolf was heading this attack. 
Old Lobo, the werewolf, knew as well as 
the shepherds that the goats were the moral 
force of the flock, so hastily running over 
the backs of the densely packed sheep, he 
fell on these leaders, slew them all in a 
few minutes, and soon had the luckless 
sheep stampeding in a thousand different 
directions. For weeks afterward I was al- 
most daily accosted by some anxious shep- 
herd, who asked, “Have you seen any stray 
OTO sheep lately?” and usually I was ob- 








liged to say I had; one day it was, “Yes, I 
came on some five or six carcasses by Dia- 
mond Springs”; or another, it was to the ef- 
fect that I had seen a small “bunch” running 
on the Malpai Mesa; or again, “No, but 
Juan Meira saw about twenty, freshly killed, 
on the Cedra Monte two days ago.” 

At length the wolf-traps arrived, and with 
two men I worked a whole week to get 


& @ properly set out. We spared no labor 
or pains; I adopted every device I could 
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think of that might help to insure success. 
The second day after the traps arrived, I 
rode around to inspect, and soon came upon 
Lobo’s trail running from trap to trap. In the 
dust I could read the whole story of his do- 
ings that night. He had trotted along in the 
darkness, and although the traps were so 
carefully concealed, he had instantly de- 
tected the first one. Stopping the onward 
march of the pack, he had cautiously 
scratched around it until he had disclosed 
the trap, the chain, and the log, then left 
them wholly exposed to view with the trap 
still unsprung, and passing on he treated 
over a dozen traps in the same fashion. Very 
soon I noticed that he stopped and turned 
aside as soon as he detected suspicious signs 
on the trail and a new plan to outwit him at 
once suggested itself. I set the traps in the 
form of an H; that is, with a row of traps 
on each side of the trail, and one on the 
trail for the cross-bar of the H. Before long, 
I had an opportunity to count another fail- 
ure. Lobo came trotting along the trail, and 
was fairly between the parallel lines before 
he detected the single trap in the trail, but 
he stopped in time, and why or how he 
knew enough I cannot tell, the angel of the 
wild things must have been with him, but 
without turning an inch to the right or left, 
he slowly and cautiously backed on his own 
tracks, putting each paw exactly in its old 
track until he was off the dangerous ground. 
Then returning at one side he scratched 
clods and stones with his hind feet till he 
had sprung every trap. This he did on many 
other occasions, and although I varied my 
methods and redoubled my precautions, he 
was never deceived, his sagacity seemed 
never at fault, and he might have been pur- 
suing his career of rapine today, but for an 
unfortunate alliance that proved his ruin 
and added his name to the long list of he- 
roes who, unassailable when alone, have 
fallen through the indiscretion of a trusted 
ally. 


Once or twice, I had found indications 
that everything was not quite right in the 
Currumpaw pack. There were signs of ir- 
regularity, 1 thought; for instance there was 
clearly the trail of a smaller wolf running 
ahead of the leader, at times, and this I 
could not understand until a cowboy made a 
remark which explained the matter. 

“I saw them today,” he said, “and the wild 
one that breaks away is Blanca.” Then the 
truth dawned upon me, and I added, “Now, 
I know that Blanca is a she-wolf, because 
were a he-wolf to act thus, Lobo would kill 
him at once.” 





MARCH WIND 


By EMILY MAY YOUNG 


March brings the high wind 
Stalking from his lair, 

Whirling round and whistling 
Puffing through the air; 


Rushing loudly onward, 
Powerful and wild, 

Groaning, growling, screeching— 
A tantrum-throwing child. 


Then again he cowers, 
Whimpering like a hound, 

Fawning there and whining 
With a muttering sound. 


Willy-nilly breezes 
Cannot half compare 
With the wind of March, but 
It blows away my care. 
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This suggested a new plan. I killed a 
heifer, and set one or two rather obvious 
traps about the carcass. Then cutting off 
the head, which is considered useless offal, 
and quite beneath the notice of a wolf, I 
set it a little apart and around it placed six 
powerful steel traps properly deodorized 
and concealed with the utmost care. . . 
When the traps were buried in the dust I 
brushed the place over with the skin of a 
coyote, and with a foot of the same animal 
made a number of tracks over the traps. The 
head was so placed that there was a narrow 
passage between it and some tussocks, and 
in this passage I buried two of my best 
traps, fastening them to the head itself. 

Wolves have a habit of approaching ev- 
ery carcass they get the wind of, in order to 
examine it, even when they have no inten- 
tion of eating of it, and I hoped that this 
habit would bring the Currumpaw pack 
within reach of my latest stratagem. I did 
not doubt that Lobo would detect my handi- 
work about the meat, and prevent the pack 
approaching it, but I did build some hopes 
on the head, for it looked as though it had 
been thrown aside as useless. 

Next morning, I sallied forth to inspect 
the traps, and there, oh, joy! were the tracks 
of the pack, and the place where the beef- 
head and its traps had been was empty. A 
hasty study of the trail showed that Lobo had 
kept the pack from approaching the meat, 
but one, a small wolf, had evidently gone 
on to examine the head as it lay apart and 
had walked right into one of the traps. 

We set out on the trail, and within a mile 
discovered that the hapless wolf was Blanca. 
Away she went, however, at a gallop, and 
although encumbered by the _beef-head, 
which weighed over fifty pounds, she speed- 
ily out-distanced my companion who was 
on foot. But we overtook her when she 
reached the rocks, for the horns of the cow’s 
head became caught and held her fast. She 
was the handsomest wolf I had ever seen. 
Her coat was in perfect condition and 
nearly white. 

She turned to fight, and raising her voice 
in the rallying cry of her race, sent a long 
howl rolling over the cafion. From far away 
up on the mesa came a deep response, the 
cry of Old Lobo. That was her last call, for 
now we had closed in on her, and all her 
energy and breath were devoted to combat. 

Then followed the inevitable tragedy, the 
idea of which I shrank from afterward 
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more than at the time. We each threw a 
lasso over the neck of the doomed wolf, and 
as soon as Blanca was dead we carried her 
home. 

At intervals as we rode homeward, we 
heard the roar of Lobo as he wandered 
about on the distant mesas, where he 
seemed to be searching for Blanca. He had 


never really deserted her, but knowing that _ 


he could not save her, his deep-rooted drea 
of firearms had been too much for him when 
he saw us approaching. All that day we 
heard him wailing as he roamed in his 
quest, and I remarked at length to one of 
the boys, “Now, indeed, I truly know that 
Blanca was his mate.” 

As evening fell he seemed to be coming 
toward the home cafion, for his voice 
sounded continually nearer. There was an 
unmistakable note of sorrow in it now. It 
was no longer the loud, defiant howl, but a 
long, plaintive wail: “Blanca! Blanca!” he 
seemed to call. And as night came down, I 
noticed that he was not far from the place 
where we had overtaken her. At length he 
seemed to find the trail, and when he came 
to the spot where we had killed her, his 
heart-broken wailing was piteous to hear. It 
was sadder than I could possibly have be- 
lieved. Even the stolid cowboys noticed it, 
and said they had “never heard a wolf carry 
on like that before.” He seemed to know 
exactly what had taken place. 

Then he took up the trail of the horses 
and followed it to the ranch-house. 
Whether in hopes of finding her there, or in 
quest of revenge, I know not, but revenge 
was what he found, for he surprised our un- 
fortunate watchdog outside and tore him to 
little bits within fifty yards of the door. He 
evidently came alone this time, for I found 
but one trail next morning, and he had gal- 
loped about in a reckless manner that was 
very unusual with him. I had half expected 
this, and had set a number of additional 


traps about the pasture. Afterward I found g@,. 
that he had indeed fallen into one of these, @) 


but such was his strength, he had torn him- 
self loose and cast the trap aside. 

I gathered in all the traps I could com- 
mand, one hundred and thirty strong steel 
wolf-traps, and set them in fours in every 
trail that led into the cafion; each trap was 
separately fastened to a log, and each log 
was separately buried. In burying them, I 
carefully removed the sod and every parti- 
cle of earth that was lifted we put in blan- 
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kets, so that after the sod was replaced and 
all was finished the eye could detect no 
trace of human handiwork. When the traps 
were concealed I trailed the body of poor 
Blanca over each place, and made of it a 
drag that circled all about the ranch, and 
finally I took off one of her paws and made 
with it a line of tracks over each trap. Every 
recaution and device known to me I used, 
nd retired at a late hour to await the result. 

Once during the night I thought I heard 
Old Lobo, but was not sure of it. Next day I 
rode around, but darkness came on before I 
completed the circuit of the north cafion, 
and I had nothing to report. At supper one 
of the cowboys said, “There was a great row 
among the cattle in the north cafion this 
morning; maybe there is something in the 
traps there.” It was afternoon of the next 
day before I got to the place referred to, and 
as I drew near a great grizzly form arose 
from the ground, vainly endeavoring to es- 
cape, and there revealed before me stood 
Lobo, King of the Currumpaw, firmly held 
in the traps. Poor old hero, he had never 
ceased to search for his darling, and when 
he found the trail her body had made he fol- 
lowed it recklessly, and so fell into the 
snare prepared for him. There he lay in the 
iron grasp of all four traps, perfectly help- 
less, and all around him were numerous 
tracks showing how the cattle had gathered 
about him to insult the fallen despot, with- 
out daring to approach within his reach. 
For two days and two nights he had lain 
there, and now was worn out with strug- 
gling. 

Yet, when I went near him, he rose 
up with bristling mane and raised his 
voice, and for the last time made the cafion 
reverberate with his deep bass roar, a call 
for help, the muster call of his band. But 
there was none to answer him, and, left 
alone in his extremity, he whirled about 
with all his strength and made a desperate 
effort to get at me. All in vain, each trap 
was a dead drag of over three hundred 
pounds, and in their relentless fourfold 
grasp, with great steel jaws on every foot, 
and the heavy logs and chains all entangled 
together, he was absolutely powerless. How 
his huge ivory tusks did grind on those 
cruel chains, and when I ventured to touch 
him with my rifle-barrel he left grooves on 
it which are there to this day. His eyes 
glared green with hate and fury, and _ his 
jaws snapped with a hollow “chop,” as he 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Patricia Murray, age 13. 332 Mulberry Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, piano, post 
cards, home economics, art, sports. 

Jacqueline Harris, age 13. 258 N. 9th Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Basketball, post cards, 
piano, cooking, sewing. 

Jacqueline Sharpe, age 13. 268 N. 9th Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Basketball, flute, ice 
skating. 

Patricia Jeanette Barrett, age 10. Route 4, Box 
145 B, Eugene, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, horseback 
riding, cooking. 

Hilma Sue Clore, age 15. 811 W. Kickapoo Street, 
Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, 
tennis, music. 

Carolyn Jo Boyles, age 12. 414 N. Walnut Street, 
P.O. Box 7, Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A. Horse- 
back riding, stamps, accordion, piano. 

Richard Lee Boyles, age 13. 414 N. Walnut Street, 
P.O. Box 7, Hartford City, Indiana, U.S.A. Coins. 

Audrey Roberts, age 13. R.F.D. 4, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Oil painting, roller skating, 
biking, Hawaiian guitar. 








vainly endeavored to reach me and my 
trembling horse. But he was worn out with 
hunger and struggling and loss of blood, 
and he soon sank exhausted to the ground. 

Something like compunction came over 
me, as I prepared to deal out to him that 
which so many had suffered at his hands. 

“Grand old outlaw, hero of a thousand 
lawless raids, in a few minutes you will be 
but a great load of carrion. It cannot be 
otherwise.” Then I swung my lasso and 
sent it whistling over his head. But not so 
fast; he was yet far from being subdued, 
and, before the supple coils had fallen on 
his neck he seized the noose and, with one 
fierce chop, cut through its hard thick 
— and dropped it in two pieces at his 
eet. 

Of course I had my rifle as a last resource, 
but I did not wish to spoil his royal hide, so 
I galloped back to the camp and returned 
with a cowboy and a fresh lasso. We threw 
to our victim a stick of wood which he 
seized in his teeth, and before he could re- 
linquish it our lassoes whistled through the 
air and tightened on his neck. 

Yet before the light had died from his 
fierce eyes, I cried, “Stay, we will not kill 
him; let us take him alive to the camp.” He 
was so completely powerless now that it was 
easy to put a stout stick through his mouth, 
behind his tusks, and then lash his jaws 
with a heavy cord which was also fastened 
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to the stick. The stick kept the cord in, and 
the cord kept the stick in so he was harm- 
less. As soon as he felt his jaws were tied 
he made no further resistance, and uttered 
no sound, but looked calmly at us and 
seemed to say, “Well, you have got me at 
last, do as you please with me.” And from 
that time he took no more notice of us. 

We tied his feet securely, but he never 
groaned, nor growled, nor turned his head. 
Then with our united strength we were just 
able to put him on my horse. His breath 
came evenly as though sleeping, and his 
eyes were bright and clear again, but did 
not rest on us. Afar on the great rolling 
mesas they were fixed, his passing kingdom, 
where his famous band was now scattered. 
And he gazed till the pony descended the 
pathway into the cafion, and the rocks cut 
off the view. 

By traveling slowly we reached the ranch 
in safety, and after securing him with a col- 
lar and a strong chain, we staked him out 
in the pasture and removed the cords. Then 
for the first time I could examine him 
closely, and proved how unreliable is vulgar 
report where a living hero or tyrant is con- 
cerned. He had not a collar of gold about 
his neck, nor was there on his shoulders an 
inverted cross to denote that he had leagued 
himself with Satan. But I did find on one 
haunch a great broad scar, that tradition 
says was the fang-mark of Juno, the leader 
of Tannerey’s wolf-hounds—a mark which 
she gave him the moment before he 
stretched her lifeless on the sand of the 
cafion. 

I set meat and water beside him, but he 
paid no heed. He lay calmly on his breast, 
and gazed with those steadfast yellow eyes 
away past me down through the gateway of 
the cafion, over the open plains—his plains 
—nor moved a muscle when I touched him. 
When the sun went down he was still gaz- 
ing fixedly across the prairie. I expected he 
would call up his band when night came, 
and prepared for them, but he had called 
once in his extremity, and none had come; 
he would never call again. 

A lion shorn of his strength, an eagle 
robbed of his freedom, or a dove bereft of 
his mate, all die, it is said, of a broken heart: 
and who will aver that this grim bandit 
could bear the threefold brunt, heart-whole? 
This only I know, that when the morning 
dawned, he was lying there still in his posi- 
tion of calm repose, his body unwounded, 
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but his spirit gone—the old king-wolf was 
dead. 

I took the chain from his neck, a cowboy 
helped me to carry him to the shed where 
lay the remains of Blanca, and as we laid 
him beside her, the cattle-man exclaimed: 
“There, you would come to her, now you 


are together again.” 
* 


Guilty the Second Time? 
From page 3 


months ago, Paula had taken a quarter and 
bought herself a drink with it. 

Paula did it, Paula was seen, Paula was 
sorry, and Paula confessed. 

Now more money was missing. Paula 
was blamed. Whether Paula took it or not 
was never found out, but everyone sus- 
pected Paula because Paula had stolen 
money before. 

Kevin stole some money from the place 
where he worked and was caught and fired. 
He was a young relative of mine. After he 
lost his job he came to live with my mother. 
He became very friendly with my brother 
David and the two boys ran in and out of 
each other’s bedrooms quite often. 

One day about five o'clock, I lifted the lid 
of the wood stove to see if it needed stok- 
ing. To my amazement I saw a $5 bill in the 
fire, just beginning to blaze around the 
edges. I grabbed it out and squeezed it 
tightly, putting out the flames. 

Mother was on the sun porch. 

“Did you put anything in the stove a few 
minutes ago?” I called to her. 

“Yes,” she said, “some rubbish.” 

“It was more than rubbish,” I said. “Look 
at this,” and I showed her the half-burned 
money. “Sit down for a minute and think. 
How did five dollars get mixed up with the 
rubbish?” 

Mother closed her eyes—whether from 
weariness or concentration I do not know— 
and leaned on a bedpost. 

“Before I came here,” her words were 
slow, “I was in David’s room tidying his 
dressing table. There was a small heap of 
paper and a $5 bill there. I put the money 
in his cash box and put the rubbish in the 
fire.” 

Suddenly mother flew off the bed with 
amazing agility and dashed for David's 
room. She opened the cash box—and found 
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it empty! The heap of rubbish was gone. 

Dazed, she said, “I must have collected 
up the scraps of paper and put both them 
and the money in the fire.” 

She thought a moment longer, then spoke 
again. “What a good thing you found that 
money in the stove. If it had burned up, we 
would never have known where it went and 
when David couldn’t find it, we all would 
have accused Kevin of stealing it. He stole 
once and has tried to live it down, poor boy. 
But I'm afraid we'd have blamed him any- 
way. What a good thing you found it, what 
a very good thing.” 

And I thought so too. 





Money Above the Window 
From page 11 


He was tired. He had been up since early 
morning helping mother in the bakery. It 
would be more effort than it was worth, he 
thought, to climb up and dust above the 
windows. He turned to go. 

“Jesus will see it!” 

Everett turned back into the room. His 
conscience had spoken to him almost out 
loud. 

“Yes, Jesus knows the dirt is there,” he 
said. “I wll clean it off. Then the whole 
room will be clean.” 

He climbed onto a chair and wiped a 
cloth across the top of the frame. What a 
lot of dust! There was something else up 
there too. The cloth brushed it off and Ever- 
ett heard it hit the floor with a metallic ring, 
a beautiful sound, not at all like the noise 
that copper or nickel makes. 

“O-oh, what was that!” he exclaimed, and 
got down to hunt for the metal. 

It was a coin, a gold coin, a five-dollar 
gold piece. Someone had hidden it above 
the window many years before and forgot- 
ten it. 

When Everett got back to the bakery he 
showed the money to his mother. A younger 
brother, Leroy, was there too. His eyes 
opened wide. Five-dollar gold pieces were 
not outlawed then as they are now, but fif- 
teen-year-old boys seldom had them to jin- 
gle in their pockets. If such coins could be 
found over window frames Leroy was going 
to find himself some. He hurried over to the 
new home and cleaned the top of every 
window frame in the house—except the 
ones in Everett's room—but he didn’t find a 
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nickel, not even a penny. But, at least, that 
part of the cleaning was done. 

Everett is grown now and has a home of 
his own, but he still remembers finding the 
gold piece when he listened to his con- 
science. 

“I think God arranged it that way,” he 
said, “so that I would always remember to 
clean up the little things around my home 
and in my life—the little things that maybe 
no one else would know were there but me 


—and God.” 





The Beanbag in the Attic 
From page 5 


Frank laughed. He thought Mary had 
funny ideas about how God works, but he'd 
go along with her on the thinking and 
thinking, for what else was there to do but 
think and think and think? 

After a few minutes Mary’s rocking came 
to an abrupt halt. “Remember how we used 
to play out on the grass with our beanbag 
last summer, Frank?” she cried. “I think 
mother put the bag away in a box in the at- 
tic. Do you remember?” 

Frank did not remember. 

“Well, I'm going up in that attic,” Mary 
said. “I'll put a chair under the door in the 
ceiling. Then I'll put a stool on that and 
you'll have to stand there and stop the stool 
and chair from wobbling while I boost my- 
self up through the hole.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


XIl—The Purpose of Christ's 
Coming 


(March 19) 


Memory Verse: “And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain” (Revelation 
21:4). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these passages: 1 Corinthians 15:51, 52; 
Psalm 16:11; Revelation 7:14-17. Make a start 
on the memory verse. Go over it and think of its 
meaning each day in the week. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus Comes to Give Life to the Dead 


Open your Bible to 1 Thessalonians 4. 


Three times while He ministered to man on 
the earth our Saviour showed Himself to be vic- 
tor over death and the grave. The widow’s son 
of Nain, the twelve-year-old daughter of Jairus, 
the synagogue ruler, and Lazarus of Bethany 
all came to life when Jesus called them out of 
the sleep of death. 

When Jesus comes He will once more tri- 
umph over death. Read what we are told about 
how He will come, in verse 16. 

What a scene that will be! The righteous 
dead will be raised, nevermore to die. Adam 
will be raised, towering in height above those 
of the last days on whom the effects of sin will 
be seen in a more marked way. Those who have 
died in the faith of Jesus in all ages will come 
to life at the call of Jesus. 

“The living righteous are changed ‘in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye.’ At the voice 
of God they were glorified; now they are made 
immortal, and with the risen saints are caught 
up to meet their Lord in the air. Angels ‘gather 
together the elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.’ Little children 
are borne by holy angels to their mothers’ arms. 
Friends long separated by death are united, 
nevermore to part, and with songs of gladness 
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ascend together to the city of God.”—The Great 
Controversy, p. 645. 

For further reading: 
p. 644, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK how good it will 
those we have loved and lost. 

Pray to live so that you will be able to see 
those lost loved ones again on the resurrec- 
tion day. 


The Great Controversy, 


be to see again 


MONDAY 
He Comes to Give Eternal Life 
Open your Bible to Revelation 2. 


In what is perhaps the best-known and the 
best-loved verse in the Bible—John 3:16—we 
are told why God sent Jesus to our sinful world. 
Repeat or read the verse. 

When Jesus gave back life on earth it was 
only an earthly, mortal life. Jairus’ daughter, 
the widow’s sou, and Lazarus all lived again to 
die again, but when Jesus comes again He will 
give to His righteous ones a life that has no end- 
ing. He will make them immortal. 

God’s original plan was for man to live for- 
ever, but sin brought death, and men died, al- 
though for the first few generations they lived 
for hundreds of years. 

In Eden, God had placed the tree of life, the 
fruit of which could give everlasting life, but 
after the Fall, Adam was driven from the Gar- 
den so that he might not eat of the tree and 
thus live forever subject to sin. 

When man lives on the earth in its new and 
restored state, he will again be able to eat of 
this tree, the fruit of which gives eternal life 
to the eater. Read verse 7. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 532, par. 3; p. 533. 

THINK how much we owe to Jesus for com- 
ing to earth and suffering to give us eternal life. 
—' to accept the gift He offers of eternal 
ife. 











TUESDAY 


He Comes to Give Joys in Place of Troubles 

Open your Bible to Psalm 16. 

Every day brings its share of troubles. Death 
claims its victims, leaving loved ones to sorrow 
and struggle. There are tears of sadness and 
pain and disappointment. There are anxieties 
and fears to trouble us, but when Jesus comes 
these things will be no more. “And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain,” He 
promises (Rev. 21:4). 

We are told that God Himself will wipe away 
the tears from the faces of those who have en- 
dured hardship for His sake. 

In place of these things Jesus offers us joys 
forever. Read about them in verse 11. 

“Fulness of joy”—as much joy as we can 
hold—He promises us. 

“Pleasures for evermore’—not cheap pleas- 
ures of this world, but lovely, enduring things 
that will please and not hurt. 

And the greatest of these joys will be the 
joy of seeing Jesus in person—the Jesus we 
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have learned about, prayed to, and praised, but 
never seen. 

“And they shall see his face,” 
in Revelation 22:4. 

Could there be a greater pleasure? 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 650. 

THINK how good the earth will be without 
sorrow and death and pain. 

Pray to wait for the true pleasures that Christ 
is preparing for those who love Him. 


John tells us 


WEDNESDAY 


He Comes to Give Back Our Inheritance 


Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 

God made this earth to be enjoyed and ruled 
by His children. He gave Adam and Eve do- 
minion over all that lived on the earth, but sin 
spoiled God’s plan. 

“Satan, by means of his success in turning 
man aside from the path of obedience, became 
‘the god of this world.’ The dominion that 


once was Adam’s passed to the usurper.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 682. 
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When Jesus comes He will give back that do- 
minion to His children. The prophet Micah re- 
cords the promise, “unto thee shall it come, 
even the first dominion” (Micah 4:8). 

The new earth is not promised to the mighty 
and the ambitious and the proud, however. 
Jesus tells us who will inherit the earth. Find 
who will in verse 5. 

“Those who reveal the meek and lowly spirit 
of Christ are tenderly regarded by God. They 
may be looked upon with scorn by the world, 
but they are of great value in His sight.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 301. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 17, 18. 

THINK what it will be like to live on an 
earth over which Satan has no control. 

Pray to be meek so that you may have an in- 
heritance in the new earth. 


THURSDAY 
He Will Be With Us Forever 


Open your Bible to Revelation 7. 

Some will have to go through great trouble 
before Jesus comes in power and glory. As they 
suffer, they will long to see Jesus and have Him 
put an end to sin and sorrow. For these who 
have been through great tribulation there will 
be a special reward. Find what it is in verse 15. 

Those who have been exposed to hunger and 
thirst and other troubles will have God’s spe- 
cial care. Look in verse 17 and find what is 
promised them. 

Won’t it be wonderful to have Jesus with us 
forever—to be able to see Him in person! And 
Jesus will be proud of those who have suffered 
because they have followed Him. He will be 
“glorified in his saints,’ Paul tells us in 2 Thes- 
salonians 1:10. 

“As the artist is glorified in his masterpiece, 
so Christ is glorified before the heavenly throng 
by His handiwork—the miracles of His grace.” 
—The SDA Bible Commentary, on 2 Thess. 1:10. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 648, par. 3. 

THINK what it will be like never to be sep- 
arated from our Lord. 

Pray to be God’s handiwork, showing to all 
what His grace has done for you. 


FRIDAY 


WuHaT HAS GOD PROMISED 

1. To those who die believing in Him? 

2. To all who believe in Him? 

3. To put in the new earth (something that 
was once in the Garden of Eden)? 

4. There will be none of in the new earth? 

5. In the way of joys and pleasures? 

6. To the meek? 

7. To those who go through great tribulation 
in the last days? 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi 
ble Story, vol. 7, pp. 180-183; vol. 8, pp. 15-18; 
vol. 9, pp. 22-26. 


The Beanbag in the Attic 
From page 19 


Frank was doubtful, but he held the chair 
and stool anyway. 

After a great deal of struggling and puff- 
ing and grunting and squeezing, Mary made 
it through the hole. Frank could hear things 
being pushed around, and it seemed an eter- 
nity before Mary’s face appeared above him. 

“I've got it, Frank,” she cried and tossed 
the beanbag squarely into his lap. “I’m sure 
God helped me think about that beanbag. I 
would never have thought of it myself in a 
hundred years.” 

As soon as she got down out of the attic, 
she tore the bag open and let the beans slide 
into a bowl. She washed them several times. 
Most of them were split and broken, but 
that didn’t matter. She plumped them all 
into a kettle and put them over the fire to 
boil. Every little while she tested them. It 
seemed ages and ages before they were soft 
enough to eat. 

There was never a meal served in a pal- 
ace that tasted as wonderful as the soup 
that came from the old beanbag. Mary’s 
mother said so herself. 

Mary worked very hard as she grew up, 
just as Frank had said they all would. She 
never wanted to be hungry again. She stud- 
ied hard, too, and reached her ambitions. 
Now she has a beautiful home, and there is 
always plenty of good food there for every- 
one to eat. Sometimes she says to me, “It 
makes me sick to see the way some children 
turn up their noses at good food. I wish I 
could tell children who behave like that 
how terrible it is to be really hungry. As 
long as I live I shall be thankful for what 
God provides me. I never want to forget 
the day when we ate the beans from the 
beanbag in the attic.” 
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YES You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here’s all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full profit, plus 
cost of magazines, to your local Conference Pub- 
lishing Department Secretary, and the camera of 
your choice will be shipped to the address you 
supply. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; 
no focusing required, color-coded optical finder, 
accepts Kodak telephoto and wide-angle con- 
verters. Retail $32.50. Requirement: Sell 10 
subscriptions at $5.00 per year or 100 single 
copies at 50 cents each. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera . . . for day 
and night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 
620 film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail 
$15.35. Requirement: Sell 5 subscriptions at 
$5.00 per year or 50 single copies at 50 cents 
each. 


It will surprise you how, by using just an hour 
or two each day, through this plan you may own 
one or both of these excellent cameras. Do it now. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 








CHARLIE THE CHEETAH, NO. 


6—By Harry Baerg 
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1. By this time Charlie had become so attached to 
his trainer that when he scolded him for chasing 
the chickens it hurt him and discouraged him from 
doing it again. 2. In time the cheetah was taken 
out hunting and when he pulled down his first black 








buck he was praised, petted, and given a reward. 3. 
However, the next time, when he pulled down a 
female, which is fawn colored, it was released and 
he was scolded. This taught him to catch only the 
black males and to leave the females alone. 
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4. Hunters are successful only part of the time, 
and so with Charlie there were times when a buck 
would escape by dodging. In such a case he would 
not persistently follow. 5. Instead he would go back 
to the wagon in a towering rage, so angry at the 
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antelope that his trainer would have to wait till 
he cooled off before putting the hood on and loading 
him. 6. As they hunted out on the Indian plains the 
hunters on horseback would ride ahead and spot the 
game while Charlie rode blindfolded on the wagon. 
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7. Charlie would be released and unhooded and the 
game pointed out to him. He would look them over 
from a vantage point and if he saw no black males 
among the black buck he would not waste his time 
running. 8. He would go back to his bed on the 
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wagon and ride till another band was sighted. 9. 
Now the riders saw another band of black buck far 
away in the distance. They could see dark spots so 
they waited for the wagon to come up and move in 
closer. They hoped the herd would not go away. 








